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READERS WRITE 


“South of Us” 

Your article “South of Us,” in PATH- 
FINDER under date of June 22, was in- 
deed a masterpiece. How any red-blooded 
American‘can close his eyes to the facts 
therein contained is well beyond my power 
of reasoning... 





Gordon A. Smith 
Ft, Lyon, Colo. 


For Military Training 


As to military training (PATHFINDER,- 


June 29) I would like to see all youth, 
boys and girls, subjected to such training 
—without guns, of course... 
Mrs. G. F. Drew 
Devils Lake, N. D. 
* 7 * 

... Let us train all of our citizens, not 
just the poor young kids. We must not 
be smug and hoodwink ourselves as Brit- 
ain did. Let us be willing to sacrifice for 
this, our own cause .. 

Eva MacLean 
Newport, Wash. 
Mr. Bowerman Replies 

The letter of Allen H, Godbey in your 
number of June°29th (“Readers Write’) 
has been called to my attention. In Dr. 
Godbey’s letter he intimates that I am not 
only an ignoramus but “a blunderer of 
the 400th power.”’ I have today sent Dr. 
Godbey a copy of my paper. As he is a 
clergyman and a scholar, I regret that I 
have to point out that he has made at 
least two serious errors. My own practice 
in criticising the published writing of a 
scientist is first to read them and secondly 
to address my criticisms directly rather 
than spreading them broadside to the 
world before he has a chance to answer 
them. 

Having learned through your magazine 
some months ago that “the oldest person 
living in the United States is age 120,” 
I have in co-operation with another actu- 
ary made a thorough investigation of the 
case referred to. The best evidence which 
is available indicates .a strong probability 
that the true age of this individual is 97. 
In my paper I showed considerable evi- 
dence of similiar nature dealing with 
other cases and outlined the character- 
istics which almost always surround these 
instances of alleged old age. 

Walter G. Bowerman 
Assistant Actuary, 
New York Life Insurance Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
A Republican Third-Term Quotation 

I have taken PATHFINDER for many 
years and have always found it fair until 
the past year when it became a propa- 
ganda sheet for the third-term foes. In 
1936 The Literary Digest broke its neck 
by electing Landon before November. Is 
PATHFINDER going the same way? . 

In presenting the name of Grant to the 
1880 Republican convention, Roscoe Conk- 
ling said: 

“He is struck at by those who find of- 
fense and disqualification in the very 
service he has rendered and the very ex- 
perience he has gained. Show me a bet- 
ter man. Name one and I am answered; 
but do not point, as a disqualification, to 
the very facts which make this man fit 
above all others. Let not experience dis- 
qualify or excellence impeach him. There 
is no third term in the case and the pre- 
tense will die with the political dog days 
which engendered it. Nobody is really 
worried about a third term except those 





hopelessly longing for a first term and 
the dupes they have made.” 

E. E. Keeler 
Ford City, Pa. 

(Mr. Keeler’s criticism refers to recent PATHFIND- 
ER polls in which figures indicated that President 
Roosevelt might be defeated in a third-term attempt 
unless war developments change the whole political 
picture. These figures were not propaganda in any 
sense of the word. Later polls will show whatever 
public-opinion shift there has been as a result of the 
rapidly moving world crisis. Incidentally, PATH- 
FINDER thanks Mr. Keeler for digging up an inter- 
esting Republican third-term quotation.—Ed.] 


Marks on the Capitol 

The large circulation of PATHFINDER 
would prove of immense value in helping 
io bring the following matter to the atten- 
tion of our visitors to the nation’s Capitol 
... On, a recent trip to Washington, 
D. C., I visited the Capitol and was as- 
tounded to find the entrance door trim 
covered with the penciled and scratched 
names and dates ...On no other national 
capitol building would you find such a dis- 
graceful thing . .. Now that the summer 
crowds are beginning to arrive in force it 
would be well worth cleaning the entrance 
and arranging to prevent the practice of 
autographing our nation’s Capitol. 

Richard S. Cole 

Army & Navy Union, U.S. A. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


“Clear, Logical and Right’ 

Your editorials on the war situation are 
clear, logical and right. No one should 
be so blind as not to see that the destruc- 
tion of the French and British fleets 
would lay us open to Hitler. We should 
help the Allies with materials, destroy 
Hitler over there. If Hitler could, he 
would make Canada a Nazi colony. 

L. F. Green 
Kaukauna, Wis. 
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RHYME & REASON 


VERY person is responsible fo 
good within the scope of his ab 
and for no more, and none can tel! 
sphere is the largest. 
—GAIL HAMIL’ 


* * * 






































































One can advise comfortably from . 
port. 





SCHILI 
Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of Sta: 
Sail on, O Union, strong and grea: 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 


Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
—LONGFELLO}; 


Take the first advice of a woma 
not the second. 
—GILBERTUS COGNAETUS NOXERA \ (US 


e * * * 


Attack is the reaction; I never th 
have hit hard unless it rebounds. 
—SAMUEL JOHNS« 


* * * 


In all distresses of our friends 
We first consult our private ends. 
—SWIF | 
We shall generally find that th: 
angular person has got into the sq 
hole, the oblong into the triangular, : 
square person has squeezed himself 
the round hole. 
—SYDNEY SMI’ 
For all may have, 
If they dare try, a glorious life, or grave. 
art —HERBER|! 
Anger is a momentary madness, so 
trol your passion or it will control y: 
—HORA(‘ 
Doubt not but angling will prove t 
so pleasant, that it will prove to be, 
virtue, a reward to itself. 
—IZAAK WALT‘ 


* * 


By outward show let’s not be cheated: 
An ass should like an ass be treat: 
—GA) 
Wisdom does net show itself so 
in precept as in life—a firmness of : 
and mastery of appetite. 
—SENECA 
Things are not always what-they s« 
the first appearance deceives many; 
intelligence of few perceives what 
been carfeully hidden in the recess« 
the mind. 
—PHAEDRUS 
Similes are like songs in love: 
They must describe; they nothing prove. 
—PRIOR 
The love of pelf increases with the } 
—JUVEN Al 
The beginnings of all things are sn 
—CICERO 
Benefits are acceptable, while the 
ceiver thinks he may return them; 
once exceeding that, hatred is given 
stead of thanks. 
—TACITUS 


7 7 * 


’Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 


But the joint force and full result of all. 


—POPE 
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GO. P.. HOKE 


How Effective Will Willkie and McNary Be? 


N THE afternoon of June 28, at 
QO the Municipal Auditorium in 
Philadelphia, the Republican Conven- 
tion of 1940 wound up its main busi- 
ness by nominating Senator Charles 
Linza McNary for the Vice Presidency 
of the United States. Then it heard 
from its phenomenal Presidential 
choice. Speaking with brief informal- 
itv, Wendell Lewis Willkie had this to 
say to the wildly cheering assemblage: 


I want to say to the members of this 
Convention that as your nominee, I 
stand before you without a single 
pledge, promise or understanding of 
any kind except for the advancement 
of your cause and the preservation of 
American democracy. 


So ended one of the most astonish- 
ing chapters in the history of Amer- 
ican politics, but it was only the be- 
ginning of a story yet to be told—a 
story whose finis will not be written 
until the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday of next November. Meanwhile, 
the drama will unfold itself from day 
to day, and its real tempo will be set 
just aS soon as next week’s Democrat- 
ic National Convention brings its de- 
liberations to a close in Chicago, With 
that, the campaign will be on in 
earnest, 


. «+ Politically Sound 


Currently the stress is naturally on 
the Republican ticket, with particular 
reference to the amazing rank-and-file 
upsurge that made Willkie’s nomina- 
tion possible (PATHFINDER, July 6). 


One question raised in this connection 
is whether or not the end result of 
that nomination will be to revolution- 
ize the traditional spirit and outlook of 
the G. O. P., for there is no doubt that 
the Old Guard leadership suffered a 
telling blow when the former Hoosier 
Democrat came out on top at Phila- 
delphia (see page 12). Among other 
things. therefore, it remains to be seen 
at this stage whether the Willkie- 
McNary combination will have the full- 
hearted support of all party elements 
in the months ahead. 

Although Willkie and McNary think 
along opposite lines on more than one 
important issue, the ticket itself is 
generally regarded as being politically 
sound and well representative of both 
the east and the west. True, inasmuch 
as Willkie has fought against such 
things as public control of power while 
McNary has supported them, it may be 
said that the ticket attempts to face 
two ways at the same time, but that is 
not unusual in national politics. 


. .. Roosevelt Rival 


From the standpoint of personality, 
the Republican party has a ticket of 
wide popular appeal. For one thing, 
Willkie’s magnetism rivals that of 
President Roosevelt, and his life story 
is the kind the public favors (PATH- 
FINDER, “Presenting,” Aug. 26, 1939). 
Born in Elwood, Ind., on February 18, 
1892, he has a colorful small-town 
background. Of German extraction, 
Episcopalian in religion, his parents 






International 


Presidential Nominee and Wife: Willkie’s Life Story 1s the Kind the Public Likes 





International 


McNary Lacks All-Around “Oomph” 


were highly cultivated lawyers, his 
mother being the first woman admit- 
ted to the Indiana bar. As a boy, Will- 
kie grew up in a home boasting a li- 
brary of some 6,000 books, a fact 
which helped make him the omnivor- 
ous reader he is today. 

Following his parents’ footsteps, 
Willkie studied law, spending seven 
years at the University of Indiana, 
where he won a name for himself as 
a debater with socialist leanings. Off 
an on, as a young man who needed to 
pay his own way, Willkie worked at 
numerous odd jobs, once driving a 
bakery truck and once moving about 
the country as a migratory farm labor- 
er. Just before the First World War, 
in which he saw active service, he 
married Edith Wilk of Rushville, Ind. 
They have one son, Philip Herman, 
and they live now on New York’s 
Fifth Avenue, but Willkie still retains 
the cracker-barrel, horse-sense quali- 
ties of an Indiana farmer. This is 
something he carried with him as he 
climbed to success and prominence, 
and it helped him win friends and in- 
fluence people as he became head of 
the giant Commonwealth & Southern 
utility empire and fought the New Deal 
on the TVA issue. 


... Best-Liked’’ Senator 


As the G. O. P.’s Vice Presidential 
nominee, 66-year-old Senator McNary 
of Oregon lacks Willkie’s all-around 
“oomph,” but his personality is win- 
ning nonetheless. Often described as 
the “best-liked” member of the Sen- 
ate, he has a strong following in the 
west, especially among farmers, and 
few men in America know agriculture 
as well as he. Suave, quiet, unexcit- 
able, McNary is an expert parliamen- 
tarian who has performed a masterful 
job as Senate minority leader under 
the New Deal. Born on a farm near 























































































































Salem, Oregon, on June 12, 1874, Mc- 
Nary, a Baptist, was orphaned at an 
early age. On completion of his sec- 
ondary education, he went to Leland 
Stanford University’ but a lack of 
funds forced him to leave after two 
years. However, he pushed his way 
through law, and was admitted to the 
Oregon bar in 1898. In 1913-15, he 
served as a justice of the state Su- 
preme Court, and in 1917 was ap- 
pointed to the U. S. Senate to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Sena- 
tor Harry Lane. Though an as- 
tute politician, McNary is not the 
speech-making type, but Oregonians 
have been so long convinced of his 
ability that he does not have to sell 
himself with campaign razzle-dazzle. 
Hence, between sessions of Congress, 
he has ample time to devote himself 
to his wife, his 5-year-old adopted 
daughter, and his big farm in Oregon. 

As far as the West goes, McNary will 
probably be of considerable help to 
Willkie, but the two men are far from 
seeing eye to eye on at least three sub- 
jects of prime national interest. First, 
Willkie has been in general agreement 
with President Roosevelt’s foreign pol- 
icy, while McNary has been against it, 
consistently voting with the isola- 
tionist element. Second, Willkie has 
strongly endorsed the New Deal’s 
reciprocal trade treaties, while Mc- 
Nary has fought them. And third, 
Willkie has assailed the present Ad- 
ministration’s activities in the utilities 
field, while McNary has supported 
TVA and other public power projects. 
However, these differences are not 
expected to alienate voters. 


.. « Excellent Chance 


In point of fact, most seasoned po- 
litical observers are agreed that the 
Willkie-McNary combination is about 
as potent a ticket as the Republican 
party could devise, and the belief is 
current that it has an excellent chance 
of winning in November whether 
President Roosevelt runs again or not 
(see page 5). Nevertheless, over-en- 
thusiastic Willkie-ites are being cau- 
tioned. The ticket has its drawbacks 
for these reasons, among others: (1) 
It will have the Solid South lined up 
against it. (2) Professional G. O. P. 
politicians may be lax in supporting 
it, resenting the fact that Willkie is 
a “renegade Democrat” and that no 
“pledge, promise or understanding” 
makes him beholden to them. (3) It 
may run into difficulties because of 
the general prejudice against the pri- 
vate utility field, in which Willkie has 
been a leader. 

But even with these points consider- 
ed, the G. O. P. ticket is viewed at 
present as a real threat to the Demo- 
cratic party, and the best evidence of 
that is the reaction of New Dealers to 
Willkie’s nomination. That reaction 
has been one of consternation, for al- 
though they are not saying so publicly, 
leaders of the present Administration 
were expecting to have an easy time 
of it with “somebody like Taft.” But 
now they privately admit that they 
will have a real fight on their hands 
between now and November. 
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President: Plenty of News 


Twice last week reporters needled 
Franklin Roosevelt in an effort to find 
out his reactions to Wendell Will- 
kie as the Republican Presidential 
nominee. 

At the first press conference after 
the utility leader’s nomination, the 
President left-handedly gave the nomi- 
nee a sly dig, Arriving late, he apolo- 
gized, saying someone had turned off 
the power on the White House ele- 
vator. Laughing, he added that he 
hoped the incident had no connection 
with what happened in Philadelphia. 
But while he thus lightly slapped at 
Willkie’s affiliation with the private 
power industry, he also said he would 
be very glad to have the former Hoo- 
sier Democrat call if he wanted to dis- 
cuss foreign policy. 

At another press conference a few 
days later, the repofters wanted to 
know whether the President would 
grant Willkie’s expressed wish to 
“meet the champ” in November. This 
attempt to learn his third-term inten- 
tions flopped. Innocently, Roosevelt 
declared he had not read Willkie’s 
challenge and therefore could not 
comment, 

But in other directions the Presi- 
dent last week gave the reporters 
plenty to write about. Principally in- 
terested in speeding the national de- 
fense program, he was involved in 
these important doings: 

© Taxes: To prevent the creation of 
new war millionaires and also to 
raise more millions to help pay for 
the vast rearmament program, he 
asked Congress to enact “a steeply 
graduated excess profits tax to be 
applied to all individuals and all cor- 
porate organizations without discrimi- 
nation.” Congress omitted such taxes 
on the rich when it passed the $1,000,- 
000,000 national defense tax bill sev- 
eral weeks ago—a bill that lowered 
income tax exemptions for both mar- 





International 


Young: To Help Train Youth 





ried and’ single persons and incr< 
“nuisance” levies. Details of the 
tax program the President left u 
Congress, ) 

@ Ship Control: Under auth 
granted him by the World War es; 
age act of 1917, the President issu: 
proclamation giving the Treasury ‘ 
retary power to control completely 
movements of foreign and Ameri 
vessels in U. S. ports and the Pana 
Canal. Though there was no offi 
explanation, it was thought by s 
that the government might be prep 
ing to seize French ships here, inclu: 
ing the luxury liner Normandie, 
war debt payments, and also to k: 
the vessels of other Nazi-conqu 
countries out of German hands, 

e Export Ban: Another procla: 
tion placed a virtual embargo on |! 
export to foreign nations of any mu 
tions, materials or machinery need 
for national defense. Henceforth, no 
of a long list of strategic materi 
specified in the proclamation, such 
wool, cotton, tin and machine tox 
can be exported unless okayed by 
newly created Administrator of | 
port Control—U, S. Army Colonel! Ri 
sell L. Maxwell — through exp 
licenses. 

e Aliens: In signing the Alien Reg- 
istration Act of 1940—the first 
peacetime forcing the registration and 
finger-printing of all aliens in t! 
country—he pointed out that it mu 
be administered not only to ferret ou! 
undesirable aliens but to protect loyal! 
ones. He also warned the states, sev- 
eral of which have attempted to take 
over control of aliens within their bo: 
ders, that it was a Federal job. 

e Young: Outstanding among sev- 
eral national defense appointments 
was that of Owen D. Young, retired 
chairman of the General Electric Com- 
pany, who was temporarily assigned 
to aid Sidney Hillman, labor co-ordi- 
nator of the Advisory Commission on 
National Defense, in training U. S. 
youth for technical defense jobs. Youn: 
specifically will co-ordinate the de- 
fense activities of the National Youth 
Administration and the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. The President ai 
appointed Admiral] Emory §S, Land, 
chairman of the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission, to co-ordinate ship-building 
activities, both mefchant and naval. 





Congress: Knox, Stimson 


Back in session after a week’s rece: 
during the Republican National Con- 
vention, Congress last week was chic!- 
ly concerned with the President’s ap- 
pointments of Colonel Henry L. Stin- 
son as Secretary of War and Colone! 
Frank Knox as Secretary of the Nav: 
As a first step, both were given : 
thorough going-over by the appropr'- 
ate Senate committees, and both em« 
ged with a clean bill of health: 


f 


e Stimson: By studying his pre- 
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pared statement, and by close ques- 
tioning of the 72-year-old life-long Re- 
publican who was Secretary of War 
under President Taft and Secretary 
of State under President Hoover, the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee 
learned that Colonel Stimson subscrib- 
ed to these tenets: (1) A program 
of compulsory military training; (2) 
strict enforcement of the Monroe Doc- 
trine; (3) before shipping war-mate- 
rials to Great Britain he “would con- 
sider whether the munitions would 
be more useful to the United States— 
here or there”; (4) the Secretary of 
War should be as non-political as an 
army officer “who is neither a Repub- 
ican nor a Democrat but only in the 
service of his country”; (5) the ques- 
tion of sending American troops to 
Europe is academic since there is no 
place left to land them; (6) Amer- 
ican ports should be opened to Allied 
warships for service and refueling. 
After two hours of questioning, the 
committee voted (14 to 3) to recom- 
mend his confirmation to the Senate. 

e Knox: Agreeing with Stimson in 
most respects, the Chicago publisher 
who was the Republican Vice Presi- 
dential candidate in 1936 went even 
farther in declaring his opposition to 
war and militarization. “We know 
that war, even a victorious war, does 
not contribute to national well-being,” 
Colonel Knox told the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee. If a two-ocean 
navy can be built in time, he indicated, 
“we can live our lives secure from... 
peoples overseas” without a large 
army. By a vote of 9 to 5 the com- 
mittee urged the Senate to confirm his 
appointment as Navy Secretary. 

In a week broken up by Independ- 
ence Day, Congress could not enact 
any major legislation, but did produce 
these noteworthy developments: (1) 
The House passed and sent to the Sen- 
ate a bill requiring the registration of 
the Communist Party and the German- 
American Bund with the Department 
of Justice; (2) The Senate opened pub- 
lic hearings on the Burke-Wadsworth 
Bill for compulsory miltary training. 





Defense: Mechanization 


Expecting a war of slow troop- 
movements, France was stunned into 
swift surrender largely by Germany’s 
Panzerdivisionen—armored, mechan- 
ized divisions able to advance with 
unprecedented speed by means of 
tanks, armored trucks and motorized 
artillery. Last week, determined not 
to be caught napping like the French, 
the United States, through Acting Sec- 
retary of War Louis Johnson, an- 
nounced the creation of two panzer- 
like divisions for America’s defense. 

Capable of inflicting blows at speeds 
in excess of 50 miles per hour, each 
division of 9,000 men will be divided 
into five parts—command, reconnais- 
sance, combat, support and service— 
and will contain about 700 armored 
vehicles including tanks, 300 artillery 
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Chaffee Will Be in Command 


pieces and more than 6,500 automatic 
and semi-automatic weapons. The 
two divisions will constitute the first 
fully mechanized corps in the Western 
Hemisphere. Ready to take the field 
by fall, they will be commanded by 
Brigadier General Adna R. Chaffee, 
with headquarters at Fort Knox, Ky. 
That these two units would be fol- 
lowed by the creation of many similar 
units was indicated by Secretary John- 
son who, after a conference with 
President Roosevelt, announced that a 
new five-billion-dollar Army mechan- 
ization program was “in the works.” 

Last week, as the American consum- 
er reached down in his pocket to pay 
the new “defense taxes”—a few pen- 
nies on low-price movie admissions, 
an extra half-cent per pack of cigar- 
ettes, higher levies on beer, liquor, 
playing cards, gasoline, automobiles, 
radios, and a host of miscellanies— 
preparedness became a_ nation-wide 
effort, financed by everybody for 
everybody’s security, and these devel- 
opments indicated that the money was 
being spent for essentials: 

e Acting swiftly under powers con- 
ferred by the new Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Act, Federal Loan Administra- 
tor Jesse H. Jones formed two new 
government corporations: (1) the 
Rubber Reserve Company, whose cap- 
ital of five million dollars will be 
used to procure a large reserve sup- 
ply of raw rubber; (2) the $5,000,000 
Metals Reserve Company, which will 
accumulate stocks of strategic metals, 
especially tin and manganese. Both 
corporations will supplement the ac- 
quisition of critical and strategic mate- 
rials by the Treasury Department, 
which last fortnight received an ap- 
propriation, of $47,500,000 to buy such 
materials during the next 12 months. 

@® The largest single contract-let- 
ting for warships in American history 
was given to private builders, who 
agreed to construct 44 battle craft 
and one! non-combatant naval vessel 
at a cost of about $550,000,000. The 









awards came less than two hours after 
the President signed the “speed-up” 
bill to rush ship construction by al- 
lowing contract-letting without com- 
petitive bidding and by advancing 30 
per cent of the contract price for 
plant expansion in private shipyards. 
Just a few days earlier, at the busy 
Navy Yard in Brooklyn, N, Y., the keel 
was laid for the nation’s first 45,000- 
ton battleship, probably the largest 
battleship ever built, When it is com- 
pleted, late in 1943, it will be chris- 
tened the Jowa. 

e From WPA rolls, from workers 
in industry who want to improve their 
skills, and from State Employment 
Service lists, the Advisory Commission 
on National Defense last week began 
to select 150,000 young men for a 
training program that may eventually 
include 10 times that number, Under 
the direction of Sidney Hillman, the 
Commission’s labor expert, the project 
will be entirely voluntary. The pro- 
gram’s objective, in Hillman’s words, 
is the creation of a corps of skilled 
workers “for the prompt execution of 
the defense program in industry.” 
Classes will be held throughout July, 
August and September at vocational 
training schools provided by the U. S. 
Office of Education, If the necessary 
numbers can be trained on a voluntary 
basis, it was indicated, the Administra- 
tion’s plan for compulsory vocational 
training will be discarded, 


Politics: Will He? 


Will President Roosevelt run for a 
third term? 

With the Democratic Presidential 
Nominating Convention scheduled to 
begin July 15, this was the major polit- 
ical question facing the nation last 
week, Nobody knew the answer, but 
there was plenty of speculation. 

One thing was certain: President 
Roosevelt could have a third nomina- 
tion if he wanted it, Already pledged 
to him were more than 700 Convention 
votes, enough to sweep him in on the 
first ballot. Moreover, a Gallup poll 
disclosed that nine in every 10 Demo- 
cratic voters favored his renomination. 

As a result, the question boiled down 
to whether Roosevelt would decide 
to make a third-term effort or return 
to the comfort of Hyde Park. Many 
Democrats, particularly New Dealers, 
believed firmly that he would run, In 
their view, Roosevelt was the only 
Democrat with a strong enough pop- 
ular following to beat Wendell Will- 
kie, the Republican nominee (see 
page 3). Because of his silence on the 
third term, it was held, the President 
had effectively stifled the aspirations 
of other Democrats for the nomination 
and made it impossible for them to 
“build themselves up” in the public 
eye. Under the circumstances, there- 
fore, it was said that if he refused re- 
nomination, he would be “running out 
on the party.” 

Others, however, 
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opinion Roosevelt would decline the 
nomination. Their principal argument 
was that since Willkie seemed to see 
eye to eye with him on matters of 
foreign policy and national defense 
—the paramount national problems of 
the day—he would not risk disrupting 
the country over the third-term ques- 
tion, This school of speculation fan- 
cied that the President would permit 
himself to be renominated, then dra- 
matically decline to accept the honor, 
offering as a substitute some New 
Dealer designated by name. This sub- 
stitute might be Attorney General Rob- 
ert H. Jackson or Supreme Court Just- 
ice William O. Douglas, A variation 
of this idea, held in some quarters, 
was that the substitute would be Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull (who pre- 
sumably would be satisfactory both 
to conservative and New Deal Demo- 
crats), with either Jackson or Post- 
master General Jim Farley as his 
Vice Presidential running mate. 

While the outcome of the Demo- 
cratic Convention was thus up in the 
air last week, the only other political 
development of importance was a 
threat by Democratic isolationist Sena- 
tors Edwin C. Johnson of Colorado and 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana to 
create a third party—a “peace” party 
if the Democrats also nominated an 
“interventionist, like Willkie.” 

“The ~- Democratic Party,” said 
Wheeler, must “pledge itself that no 
drop of blood of an American youth 
shall be spilled on a foreign shore .. 
If neither party is willing to give this 
pledge ... then a new and great anti- 
war party will arise.” 

Another threat to form a third party 
came from Dr. Francis E. Townsend, 
leader of the Townsend old-age move- 
ment. Addressing the national con- 
vention of his followers in St, Louis, 
Mo., he declared Townsendites would 
“join hands with labor and form an 
entirely new party” if both the major 


parties failed to back his pension plan. 
—$_——_- > 





Americana— 

Firebug Department: Disappointed 
by the lack of fires in Marysville, 
Mich., a group of volunteer firemen 
organized an arson ring so that they 
could collect $3 fees for answering 
alarms. 

Gift: Grateful at being picked up, a 
hitch-hiker pulled a silk slip out of his 
suitcase, telling Constable M. M. Day 
of Welch, W. Va., “Give this to your 
wife. I snitched it at a store in Welch.” 
"Constable Day ended the hitch-hiker’s 
journey at the town jail. 


Self-Discipline: Because he shouted 
during a divorce-trial argument, Judge 
John A. Rawlings of Dallas, Tex., fined 
himself $5 for contempt of court. 


Stratagem: Police officers were puz- 
zled when their bloodhounds failed to 
follow the trail of Andy Hewitt after 
he escaped from New Mexico State 
prison. When he was finally captured, 
Hewitt cleared up the mystery: he had 
spread pepper behind him. 
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WAR ABROAD 


Russia in Rumania 


The Balkans are the jigsaw puzzle of 
Europe, where every player covets the 
other players’ pieces. The prize pieces 
are held by Rumania, which in the 
years immediately before and after the 
First World War almost doubled its 
size by grabbing Dobruja from Bul- 
garia, Transylvania from Hungary, 
and Bessarabia from Russia. Almost 
everyone expects that sooner or later 
the Balkan nations’ jigsaw outlines 
will be changed by war. 

But so far two things have restrained 
the nationalistic jealousies and revi- 
sionist desires of the Balkans: a real 
Balkan horror of a general war, and 
the influence of Europe’s major pow- 
ers. Thus, last week, dominant Ger- 
many and Italy wanted no Balkan 
troubles to distract them from their 
task of attacking Britain. But last week 
it appeared that the Axis powers might 
not be able to postpone action in that 
area. For the Russian bear, whose 
shadow has loomed over the area fer 
years, two weeks ago reached out a 
huge paw and tore a 20,000-square- 
mile chunk out of Rumania. 

Russia had never given up her claim 
to Bessarabia. With the rest of Europe 
otherwise occupied, Joseph Stalin ob- 
viously thought the time was ripe to 
grab it back. A fortnight ago in Mos- 
cow, Soviet Foreign Commissar Vya- 
cheslaff Molotoff laid an ultimatum be- 
fore Rumanian Minister Nicolai David- 
escu, giving King Carol just 24 hours 
to decide whether he wanted to restore 
Bessarabia peaceably, plus Northern 
Bukovina, or to fight for them. 

It was a feverish 24 hours for Carol, 
who had no illusions about his ability 
to defend Bessarabia. Having re- 
nounced a British assistance pledge in 
order to Nazify his country, Carol 
called on Hitler for help. He was ad- 
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A Pincers Movement by Stalin? 





vised to accede to Russia’s dem 
The next day Rumanian troops n 
out of the ceded territory and Ss: 
troops moved in—including some 
achutists, and some in baby ta 
landed from planes. 

The coup not only gave Russia « 
trol of the mouth of Hitler’s Danul, 
lifeline and a position near Rumani 
rich oilfields; but in Bukovina it a 
put Soviet troops astride the Carpa' 
ian Mouritain passes leading into Hu 
gary and Central Europe. It likey 
presented the world with a portent: 
puzzle: had Hitler used Rumanian [e;- 
ritory to pay his Russian friend | 
favors past and to come, or was Rus 
preparing against an enemy? Ber! 
did its best to prove that the first 
the right answer. Hungarians, impa- 
tient to move into Transylvania, whic) 
King Carol said he would defend 
the last man” of his army of 1,500,0\ 
were held back by a message fr 
Berlin: “Hitler will settle everythin 

But there was also evidence tha! 
Russia might be playing a lone han 
in Europe, and was merely prepari 
to defend herself against an expan: 
ing Nazi Germany—perhaps even pr: 
paring to attack Germany. Milita 
strategists, pointing out that Russia 
had already acquired strongholds 
the Baltic north of Germany, and a 
buffer state in Poland, opined that 
with this southern grab Russia migh| 
be turning Germany’s own favorit: 
pincers movement against Germany. 

As Carol, on a trembling throne, i 
stalled a pro-Nazi Premier, Ion G 
gurtu, and received German plan 
and anti-aircraft guns, it seemed t! 

a short time would tell whether | 
~Balkans would boil over into w 
with small nations attacking ea: 
other while Russia and the Axis brok 
their truce of convenience. 

ETE Ree eer 


.» + Cannon Talking” 


Like two fighters sparring for an 
opening, Britain and Germany last 
week continued to feel each other « 
with daily bombing raids. Germa 
put its first troops on British-owne:! 
islands just off the coast of Fran 
which Britain had evacuated. 

Realizing that the heavy punchin¢ 
would start soon, Britain last wee! 
exhibited her old-time toughness. Re- 
gretfully, Prime Minister Churchi!! 
told Gemmons that British naval uni! 
had been forced to sink’ or crip) 
French units-at Oran, Algeria, whi: 
sought to obey their government’s or- 
der to surrender to Germany. Oth 
units were captured at Alexandri 
Egypt, and in British ports. After 
complete diplomatic break, even a de- 
claration of war on Britain by Nazi- 
controlled France, was foreseen. 

Britain’s only hope that the 
‘German mass attacks, predicted for 
July 15, would be averted was that 
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Germany and Russia might lock horns 
in the Balkans (see page 6). 

But the British were not counting 
on it, and both Britain and Germany 
scoffed at rumors of peace proposals, 
Berlin saying, “The cannon are now 
talking.” To prove that Britain was 
finished with appeasement, old ap- 
peaser Neville Chamberlain, rumored 
to be seeking appeasement again, took 
to the radio for a fighting speech short- 
ly after his resignation from the Cab- 
inet had been demanded by Lord Stra- 
bolgi, Labor leader. 

“We are a solid and united nation,” 
Chamberlain declared, “which would 
rather go down in ruins than admit 
the domination of the Nazis. .. We all 
know that the enemy is now ready to 
fall upon us ... If (he) does try to 
invade this country, we will fight him 
in the air and on the sea... on the 
beaches ... on every road, in every 
village and in every house until he or 
we are utterly destroyed.” 

Meantime, worried about a possible 
German invasion of Ireland as a step- 
ping stone to Britain, the British gov- 
ernment was making overtures to the 
De Valera government of Eire for mu- 
tual defense. 

In the Mediterranean area, where 
Mussolini has been menacing Egypt 
and the British Navy, Italy suffered its 
first notable casualty of the war. 
Italian flags were half-masted at the 
news that Air Marshal Italo Balbo, 
swashbuckling Fascist pioneer and 
flying Governor of Libya, had been 
shot down over Torbruk, Libyan port, 
in combat with British warplanes. But 
Britain denied that any British fight- 
ers had engaged Balbo. Pointing out 
that Mussolini, jealous after Balbo had 
gained enormous popularity. by lead- 
ing a mass airplane flight from Rome 
to Chicago in 1933, had “exiled” Balbo 
to Libya, Britain suggested that 
Balbo’s death resembled that of Ger- 
man General von Fritsch in Poland. 
(An opponent of Hitler, von Fritsch 
was reportedly shot from behind dur- 
ing the attack on Warsaw). 

While Britain continued her war, 
France was getting a bitter taste of 
Teutonic peace. In Paris, which Hit- 
ler had visited to muse at Napoleon’s 
tomb, the free press was destroyed 
and General Walther von Brauchitsch 
issued two stern decrees. All radio 
sending apparatus, he said, and all 
firearms, grenades and munitions, 
tmnust be turned over to the German 
military authorities. The penalty for 
disobedience: death. 


...In the Orient 


Europe’s war has given Japan her 
“golden opportunity” in East Asia and 
the Japanese do not intend to let it 
slip by. This, in effect, was what 
Tokyo officially told the world last 
week. 

The way the Japanese reason, Ger- 
many’s over-running of Holland and 
France and her siege of England have 
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International 


Italy Mourned Balbo’s Loss 


virtually orphaned such important 
European East Asian possessions as 
British Hong Kong, French Indo- 
China and The Netherlands East In- 
dies. So Japan plans to establish her 
hegemony over these rich areas for 
the “protection” of their peoples. 

That Japan intends to play such an 
opportunist game was revealed by 
Foreign Minister Hachiro Arita. In a 
radio speech to the Japanese Empire, 
Arita, spurred on by the militarists, 
enunciated what the Tokyo press 
called an “Asiatic Monroe Doctrine.” 
Under this new policy, he said, East 
Asia and the South Seas area would 
become a place of satellite states re- 
volving around Japan as the “stabiliz- 
ing force.” But while Arita warned 
that no foreign interference would be 
tolerated, there were strong indica- 
tions that the United States would not 
concur in any such Oriental “Monroe 
Doctrine” idea. In Washington Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull let it be 
known informally that the United 
States would stand by its previously 
established Far Eastern policy, based 
on existing treaties. 

Japanese troops, however, had al- 
ready moved against the British and 
French possessions under the pretext 
of eliminating all activities assisting 
Chinese Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek and his Chungking governement. 
As the spearhead of Japanese forces 
moved along the Chinese side of the 
Indo-China border and French mili- 
tary authorities feared an invasion, 
the British Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong was on edge. With Japanese 
troops massed just across the border 
in occupied China, the British dyna- 
mited bridges leading to their strong- 
hold, strengthened their defenses and 
even evacuated British women and 
children (the U. S. liner President 
Coolidge was held at Hong Kong to 
evacuate 1,000 Americans there), 

In Shanghai, these evacuations were 
taken to mean that Britain had de- 





cided to reject Japan’s demand for 
closing the Burma route to China, 
over which the Japanese charge the 
Chinese have been getting arms. More- 
over, they indicated Britain believed 
that the danger of war with Japan 
was acute, 





... In the Americas 


Despite the growing world crisis 
(see page 6), the drive for solidarity 
of the American republics gained lit- 
tle momentum last week. Another 
United States warship, the new 10,000 
ton cruiser Phoenix, was dispatched 
to Chile, while at Washington the gov- 
erning board of the Pan American 
Union announced a broad program for 
consideration by the forthcoming Pan 
American Defense Conference at Ha- 
vana, Cuba, July 20. United States 
officials, however, were plainly dis- 
appointed over the news that the 
Foreign Ministers of Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and Uruguay would be unable to 
attend the Havana gathering, sending 
instead lesser representatives of their 
governments. 

Looking to joint action by the 21 
American nations for their common 
defense, the Union’s program called 
for: (1) re-examination of the -gen- 
eral Declaration of Neutrality adopted 
at the Panama conference in October, 
1939; (2) action against Fifth Col- 
umn activities; (3) joint responsibility 
for Western Hemisphere possessions 
of conquered European countries; and 
(4) increased inter-American eco- 
nomic unity. 

Meanwhile, German and _ Italian 
agents in Argentina, Brazil and other 
South American states were renew- 
ing pressure for barter trade deals, 
ostensibly in an attempt to swing the 
Latins away from closer economic co- 
operation with the United States. To 
offset the Axis move, the United States, 
through the Export-Import Bank, 
made available $20,000,000 of credits 
to Argentina. 


War Sidelights— 


e Britain’s practice of broadcasting 
musical programs to factory workers 
has led to a grave debate in Parlia- 
ment. The opposition charges that the 
music, instead of stimulating produc- 
tion by keeping workers content, is so 
dull that it creates fatigue. 





@ The present war, says the Voel- 
kischer Beobachter, will “put an end 
to gentlemen” and replace them with 
the “modern German work type.” This 
is a necessary step, the Nazi organ de- 
clares,sbecause the gentleman has be- 
come a “British type of the capitalist 
age.” 


® London school-children have a 
new reason to pray for peace, They 
have just learned they will get no 
vacation this summer because in the 
event of air raids they are safer in 
school than outdoors, 
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EDUCATION 


Hookey Champ 


Many school children play hookey 
occasionally, when springs sets in and 
the fish begin to bite. But the all-time 
national hookey champion is probably 
17-year-old Walter Zellen who played 
it steadily in all seasons, day in and 
day out, for three years. In Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., last week his Russian im- 
migrant parents gave him money for 
his high-school “graduation” picture, 
bought him a new suit for commence- 
ment—and then  broken-heartedly 
learned that he had not once attended 
school since 1937. A few hours be- 
fore his scheduled graduation, Walter 
disappeared. 


Children & Radio 


Children are tiring of such blood- 
and-thunder radio dramas as “Gang 
Busters,” “The Shadow,” and “Super- 
man,” according to a survey just taken 
by the United Parents Association of 
New York City. Based on replies to 
60,000 questionnaires sent to pupils in 
21 schools, as well as to their teachers 
and parents, the survey found that 45.3 
per cent disapproved of such programs. 

But most of them liked “The Lone 
Ranger,” “Sky Blazers,” “Ellery 
Queen,” “I Love a Mystery,” “Five 
Star Final,” and “One of the Finest.” 
Charlie McCarthy and Jack Benny 
were also highly approved, along 
with “Cavalcade of America,” and “In- 
formation Please.” Many of the chil- 
dren, whose grades ranged from kin- 
dergarten through the first year of 
high school, wanted an “Information 
Please” designed especially for their 
age group. They also suggested that 
more children’s programs, as well-as 
the adult programs they like, should 
be presented between 4 and 8 p. m. 

Perhaps the most interesting finding 
of the survey was the fact that parents 
seemed to favor the same kind of pro- 
grams for their children as the chil- 
dren themselves favored. 

OO 


Michigan Stir 


Before a sweltering throng of June 
graduates and their parents, President 
Alexander Ruthven of the University 
of Michigan spoke gravely a fortnight 
ago. Departing from the platitudes 
of the usual commencement address, 
President Ruthven declared: 

“Michigan welcomes only students 
who are convinced that a democracy 
is the ideal form of government for a 
civilized pedple. She will not be con- 
fused by sophistries built around 
meaningful but ill-defined phrases 
such as ‘freedom of the press’ and 
‘freedom of speech,’ but will deal firm- 
ly, without fear or favor, with sub- 
versive activities.” 

Last week Michigan’s prexy imple- 
mented his words with deeds. To 
seven students, all living in the east, 
went curt letters informing them that 
they would not be readmitted to class 
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Dempsey: Coming Back? (col. 3) 


when school opens next fall. To an 
undisclosed number of other students 
went “warnings.” 


The common denominator of the 
chastised undergradutes was their 


membership in the American Student 
Union, a loose-knit campus organiza- 
tion originally founded by Commu- 
nists, swelled by a merger with a So- 
cialist group, and now composed main- 
iy of youths affiliated with neither 
party.. Branches of the A. S. U. par- 
ticipate in annual “peace strikes,” but 
love nothing better than a fight for 
“academic freedom.” As soon as news 
of the letters sifted back to Ann Arbor, 
home of Michigan University, the local 
branch of the A. S. U. gleefully deluged 
the campus with petitions and leaflets. 

Demanding reinstatement of the 
barred students, the leaflets charged 
they were “expelled” because “they 
spoke out against war plans and war 
forces.” President Ruthven’s action 
was identified as a step toward the 
“Fascist regimentation” of youth. 

With both sides calling one another 
a Fifth Column, but with neither side 
doing much to prove the charge, the 
school authorities finally backed 
down, letting it be known that the 
“expelled” students could re-register 
in the fall if they promise to abide by 
university policies. 


School Shorts 


q When a new ruling required all 
freshmen to sing the scales, Boston 
University’s college of business admin- 
istration ruefully learned that three 
out of every four students showed no 
musical ability whatsoever. 





q@ To promote solidarity among the 
peoples of North and South America, 
Congressman Richard M. Kleberg 
wants to make the study of Spanish 
compulsory in all public schools. “The 
nation that learns the Spanish lan- 
guage,” suggests the representative 
from Texas, “will be the nation that 
enjoys the good will, the healthy re- 
sponse to an interchange of business 
and ideasin this Western Hemisphere.” 








“somewhere in the country.” 
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In his first ring appearance in ej 
years, 45-year-old JACK DEMPS! 
one-time heavyweight champion 
the world, last week knocked out Co 
boy Luttrell in the second round o 
bout at Atlanta, Ga. Winning easi! 
the Manassa Mauler pounded his op 
nent right out of the ring and sent h 
to the hospital. After the bout, it w 
reported that Dempsey, hard up f: 
money, was seriously considering 
comeback despite his age. In so 
sporting circles it was suggested th 
he might even try to meet JOE LOUIS. 


_ . * 






In Chicago were married SONJA 
HENIE, 27-year-old skating star, an 
DAN TOPPING, 28, wealthy, twic: 
divorced owner of the Brooklyn Dodg 
ers football team, The couple had be: 
engaged for two weeks, 

Because she took her imprisonc:| 
husband’s place as leader of the illeg:! 
British Union of Fascists, because sh 
was still a devoted friend and admire) 
of Adolf Hitler, Scotland Yard’s “Fift! 
Column squads” arrested LADY MOS 
LEY, daughter of a British peer, H¢ 
husband, Sir Oswald, was taken int 
custody last May. 

The United States Attorney’s offic: 
accused Lincoln Perry, Negro comedi 
an, better known as STEPIN FETCH- 
IT, of smuggling dutiable goods into 
the United States from Canada, 


Murmuring “I’m a convict now,” 64- 
year-old MOSES L. (“MOE”) ANNEN 
BERG, publisher of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer and former operator of a na- 
tion-wide racetrack information serv- 
ice, was sentenced to three years in 
prison for evading income-tax pay- 
ments. In the largest income - tax 
prosecution on record, the one-time 
newsboy had been accused of evading 
more than $5,500,000 in tax payments 
from 1933 to 1936. He pleaded guilt) 
to the charge of evading payment o! 
$1,217,286 for 1936, and it was on that 
count that he was sentenced. Previ- 
ously he had agreed to pay the gov 
ernment $9,500,000 in annual pay- 
ments over the next seven years to 
settle all tax claims since 1923, but th: 
Federal court refused to recognize the 
compromise as clearing him of crim- 
inal liability. 

Despite the imminence of German 
invasion, King GEORGE and Queen 
ELIZABETH of Great Britain rejected 
suggestions that their two daughters— 
Princess ELIZABETH, heiress pre 
sumptive to the throne, and Princess 


MARGARET ROSE—be sent to one of 


the colonies for safety. They said the 
Royal family would share the “com- 
mon peril” and that they did not want 
to do with their children what thou- 
sands of other English parents could 
not do. The princesses were said to be 
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Wildlife: 55 Years 


In 1885 only a few Americans were 
worrying about the serious depletion 
the nation’s wildlife. That year 
U. S, Agriculture Department or- 
ganized a section of economic orni- 
thology under C. Hart Merriam, to 
study the relations of birds to agri- 
ulture. Last week the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, 55 years old and one of 
ihe greatest conservation services in 
the world, was merged with the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries to form a new Fish 
and Wildlife Service in the Interior 
Department, 
\s it lost its name, though not its 
ction, the Bureau glanced back 
defully over its history. Among the 
snificant facts and figures it dredged 
from the records of its colossal job 
onservation were these: 


e The outlook for wildlife re- 
irces is now more hopeful than at 
time in this century. Many 
ecies are completely out of danger 
extinction others are well on their 
y to safety; others require con- 

ued study and protection. 
e In 55 years, Bureau scientists 
e acqtired the largest collection of 
mmal specimens in the world— 
6,000 of them, ranging from the 
ree-inch shrew, North America’s 
allest mammal, to the Kodiak bear, 

world’s largest meat eater. 
e Since 1920 the Bureau has band- 
| more than 3,000,000 birds. Infor- 
tion gained from banding has en- 
led the Bureau to map a program 
ich has increased the migratory 
vaterfowl population from a low of 
000,000 in 1935 to 65,000,000 today. 
e America’s first wildlife sanctuary 
was established in 1903. Expanded 
pidly since 1934, when there were 
! refuges, the system today includes 
266 national refuges comprising 13,- 
0,000 acres. There are 178 refuges 
waterfowl, 50 for colonial birds, 
for wildlife in general, and 12 for 
g game. 


though the Bureau loses its sep- 

te identity, it will not lose its func- 

s, Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, new di- 

rr of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 

has announced, Assistant Director 

WV. C. Henderson, Associate Chief of 

Bureau for 24 years, will continue 
harge of its former work. 
————_—_- 


Leonardo’s Inventions 


1e of the most complete men who 
lived was Leonardo da Vinci 
2-1519). With his right hand he 
the world-famous paintings by 
‘h his name has lived through the 
uries. With his left hand, writing 
reverse (“mirror writing”), he 
led his notebooks with precise de- 
's of inventions far in advance of 
machine age. 
Only in recent years have Leo- 
lardo’s notebooks been completely de- 
tiphered, and his inventive genius 
lully appreciated. Last week, as a 
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collection of models of Leonardo’s in- 
ventions was being installed at the 
Museum of Science and Industry in 
Rockefeller Center, New York City, 
Americans got their chance to view 
the work of a man who 400 years 
ago thought out the design for an air- 
plane. 

The dukes who hired Leonardo ap- 
preciated his skill as a military scien- 
tist even more than his power with 
the paint brush or sculptor’s chisel. He 
turned out a tank and a horse-drawn 
machine to mow down the enemy, 
with giant knives rotating on shafts 
projecting to the front, rear and sides. 
Another weapon was his multiple, 12- 
barrel machine gun, 

In his “Big Bertha,” a steam-fired 
Leonardo just missed invent- 


cannon, 


Science Facts 


ANNIBALISM among game birds 

in captivity can be cured by in- 
creasing the salt content of their 
diet ...@ The density of Wolf 457, 
a “dwarf star,” is 800,000 times that 
of the earth. One cubic inch of it 
would weigh 9,000 tons... e@ Until 
they reach their “fourth stage” and 
are about three-quarters of an inch 
long, lobsters have no shells and 
cannot sink ...e The universe 
now visible from the 100-inch Mt. 
Wilson Observatory telescope is 
1,000,000,000 light years across, and 
contains 8,000,000,000,000,000 (eight 
quadrillion visible stars, according 
to Dr. Edwin Hubble of the Carnegie 
Institution. When the new 200- 
inch telescope installation at Mt. 
Palomar is completed, astronomers 
will be able to see three times far- 
ther out into the universe. 








ing the steam engine. The rear of the 
cannon barrel was heated red hot. 
Water then injected into thé barrel 
immediately turned into steam under 
high pressure, throwing a 79-pound 
projectile more than half a mile. Since 
Leonardo had already solved the prob- 
lem of transforming reciprocal motion 
into circular motion (drive wheels), 
he had all the elements of the steam 
engine in his hands. But somehow 
his genius overlooked it, and the steam 
engine was not invented until 250 
years later. 

Leonardo was really more interest- 
ed in industrial invention, to increase 
man’s creative power, than in mili- 
tary invention for destruction. He in- 
vented the roller bearing; an “auto- 
mobile,” powered by hand through 
differential gears; and an air-condi- 
tioning system, using the modern tech- 
nique of cooling air by spraying water 
through it, Until his time, metals were 
always hammered; Leonardo invented 
a rolling mill that is the great-grand- 
father of all modern rolling mills. 

The 200 machines in the New York 
exhibit were first built for an anni- 
versary exhibition in Milan, Italy. 
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They have been assembled by follow- 

ing the precise drawings with which 

Leonardo filled his notebooks. 
Oo 


Capsules 


gq The Department of Labor reports 
that the average American urban wage- 


earner spends $59 a year for health 
protection. Of this sum, $13 goes to 
the doctor, $11 to the dentist, $10 to 


the drugstore, $6 to the hospital, and 
$19 for eye-glasses, accident and 
health insurance and other items. 


q@ During the Republican National 
Convention, a long distance record for 
television reception was established. 
A telecast of the gathering was receiv- 
ed in Tulsa, Okla., 1,800 miles away. 
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Food Stamps 


The food-stamp plan, which began 
as a cautious experiment 14 months 
ago in Rochester, N. Y., has mush- 
roomed into a major attempt to solve 
the paradox of an overabundance of 
farm products and hunger in the cities. 

Extending the plan to 20 new areas 
during the past fortnight, the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation an- 
nounced that food stamps are in use in 
83 areas and in every state except 
Delaware and West Virginia. On July 
1, incidentally, shortly after this re- 
port was made, the FSCC was merged 
with the Division of Marketing and 
Marketing Agreements to form a new 
unit in the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The new unit, the Surplus 
Marketing Administration or SMA, will 
henceforth supervise the food-stamp 
program. 

Though it now costs upwards of 
three million dollars a month, and is 
expected to cost between seven and 
eight millions by fall when it may be 
spread over 150 communities, the ex- 
panded food-stamp plan is essential- 
ly the same as the original experi- 
ment, Relief clients are permitted to 
exchange their allowances, up to $1 
a week for each person in the family, 
for stamps with which they can buy 
a dollar’s worth of general foods 
from any cooperating grocer. In ad- 
dition they receive a stamp which can 
be traded for 50 cents worth of foods 
officially designated as “surplus”— 
mostly butter, eggs, pork, etc. 

The phenomenal growth of the 
plan is attributed to two reasons: (1) 
The troublous events abroad have 
cut off many markets for farm prod- 
ucts normally exported, thus piling 
up bigger surpluses over here; (2) no 
important group opposes the plan. 
Business men like it because it works 
through grocers and is thus within 
the profit system; farmers like it be- 
cause it provides them with a fair- 


Random Statistics 


HE United States uses between 

75 and 80 per cent (about 90, 
000,000 pounds) of the world’s pro 
- duction of tung oil, essentia! in 
making paints and varnishes. how- 
ever, it has never grawn more than 
two per cent of this total, depend- 
ing almost entirely on foreign 
sources ...@ When Grand Cou- 
lee Bam’s storage reservoir is full, 
it will hold three trillion gallons of 
water, or 25,000 gallons for every 
inhabitant of the United States... 
@ In the decade from 1929 to 1939, 
the total public debt of the United 
States increased $22,000,000,000, while 
the total private debt decreased $32,- 
000,000,000 . . . @ It is estimated 
that during 1940 total premiums 
paid for pilot, passenger and plane 
insurance in the air-conscious U. S. 
will amount to $3,750,000. 
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price market for their otherwise un- 
saleable surpluses; relief clients like 
it because it expands their food bud- 
get; the public likes it because it 
prevents disaffection among farmers 
and reliefers and because destruc- 
tion of the food would be silly. 





America’s Top Salaries 


Fabulous Hollywood provides the 
biggest salaries in America, with Shir- 
ley Temple earning more than William 
S. Knudsen, president of General 
Motors and now U. S. Defense Com- 
missioner at no salary. 

This was one of the facts brought 
to light last week when the Treasury, 
in accordance with the Revenue Act of 
1938, published its complete list of 
650 persons who in 1938 earned $75,000 
and over. 

Of the 25 highest paid, 19 drew 
movie salaries. Louis B. Mayer of 
M-G-M, who drew $1,161,753 in 
1937, again topped all with a $688,369 
salary in 1938. The list of America’s 
25 highest-salaried persons (income 
from dividends, interest, etc.. is not 
included), follows: 

Louis B. Mayer, $688,369; F. A. 
Countway, president Lever Brothers 
Company (soap manufacturers), $469,- 
713; Thomas J. Watson, president In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpo- 
ration, $453,440; Claudette Colbert, 
$426,944; Bing Crosby, $410,000; Irene 
Dunne, $405,222; Eugene G. Grace, 
president Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, $378,698 ; Charles Boyer, $375,277; 
Wallace Beery, $355,000; Cary Grant, 
$340,625; George W. Hill, president 
American Tobacco Company, $331,348 ; 
Hunt Stromberg, film producer, $328,- 
817; Shirley Temple, $307,014, and 
Joan Crawford, $305,384. 

William S. Knudsen, president Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, $303,400; 
Mervyn Leroy, film director, $300,000; 
Norma Shearer, $300,000; Frank Capra, 
film director, $294,166; Warner Bax- 
ter, $279,807; Edward C. Stone, Unit- 
ed States Manager Employers Liabili- 
ty Assurance Corporation, Ltd., $277,- 
185; Nicholas M. Schenck, president of 
Loew’s, Inc., and M.-G.-M., $275,673; 
Clark Gable, $272,000; Greta Garbo, 
$270,000; Fred Astaire, $266,837, and 
Darryl F. Zanuck, film producer, 
$265,000. 


Distillers’ Dispute 

In 1935, to guard against the possi- 
bility of prohibition’s return, the na- 
tion’s distillers organized the Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute. Purpose of 
this was to set up and supervise a 
code of rules designed to make the 
500-million-dollar liquor industry 
both respectable and self-regulating. 

But during its career the Institute 
has been as full of headaches as some 
of its members’ products, and last 
week it was attacked by its worst 
headache to date—the resignation of 
Dr, Wesley A. Sturges, former Yale 
Law School professor who two years 

























International 


Mayer Topped All (col. 2) 


ago became the organization’s execu- 
tive director at a salary reputed to 
be $36,000 a year. 

When Dr. Sturges took over in 
October, 1938, the industry hoped 
that the Institute’s troubles would be 
settled. But a tempest was brewing 
in the stills. Dr, Sturges came up 
with the “Sturges plan” to govern 
sales and advertising, but the plan 
was pickled in committee. Early this 
year an effort to get action on the 
proposal failed—and as a resull, 
Schenley Distillers Corp., the Insti- 
tute’s biggest contributor, pulled out. 

The final break was apparent) 
provoked when the Institute failed 
to include Dr. Sturges, its official 
representative, on a committee or- 
ganized to discuss the liquor indus- 
try’s problems with the Federal Al- 
cohol Administration. Two weeks 
ago, at a plain-talking board meeting. 
Dr. Sturges resigned, éffective in ‘) 
days. In consequence, it was predict- 
ed last week that the Institute would 
lose many of its present members. 
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Briefs 


@ Because the sinister looking 
sect known as the praying man 
has proved to be a deadly enemy 0! 
many farm insect pests, it is now 
being bred in some sections of the 
country as a protection against aphiis, 
plant lice, and even Japanese beetles 


nm s 


@ Meeting in Hartford, Conn., th 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners has adopted a repor' 
recommending uniform war risk ex- 
clusion clauses on all new life i" 
surance policies. If and when adopt- 
ed by the nation’s insurance cor 
panies, the clause would provide tha! 
the policy - holder’s _ beneficiaries 
would receive only the amount paid 
in on the policy and not the full 
death benefit if he is killed during 
war activity, unless an extra prem- 
ium is paids Present policy-holders 
would not be affected by the clause: 
if they are killed during war activity, 
the full death benefit would be paid. 
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No “Bible Blackout” 


Despite war, there has been no 
} “Bible blackout” in either Europe or 
\sia. 

rhis was the report last week of the 
American Bible Society, headquarters 
of which are in New York City. In 
1939, according to the Society, there 
was a “remarkable increase” in the 
distribution of Bibles in both those 
continents. 














RELIGION and SOCIETY 


alive. .Then the Greens heard that 
a friend in Yakima, Wash., had been 
advised that he had only a few 
weeks to live, and only that long if he 
ate only milk and cream. Far from 
wealthy but having plenty of milk and 
cream on their farm, the Greens took 
in their friend, He not only outlived 
his alloted span but was soon on his 
way to recovery. 

Shortly thereafter, another friend of 
the Greens related that two years be- 


























In 1939, incomplete figures from fore, after she had gone under the sur- 
Germany showed that 1,225,000 Bibles  geon’s knife on a kitchen table, she 
were distributed, “a substantial in- had been given only two months 
| crease” over 1938. to live. Struck by 
— In Hungary, 169,- Sermonette the fact that all 
00 were. sold, three—Mrs. Green, 
re than double Power of Religion Guyer D. Thomas, 
the sales in 1938. a ee : a civil engineer, 
xeCU In Czecho-Slova- | Needy st hi ce in a time when and Lucille Bol- 
ed to kia. the 1938 cir- the foundations of civilization diny—had cheated 
ee re ah are shaken and the whole structure . 
ulation of 50,876 of idealism threatened with col- death, they formed 
er i was increased by lapse, we turn with almost desper- the “Borrowed 
hoped per cent. Po- ate eagerness to the resources of our Timers Club.” Sub- 
ld be land bought 135,- inherited religion ... In the face sequemly, three 
ewing (00 last year, com- of our present need, the divisive others who had 
le up red to 54.000 in and sectarian elements in religion outlived their al- 
overn 1938; Latvia and lose their interest and cease to lotted life spans by 
plan Lithuania 194,000 “par Piney heared © ee iag “5 at least 90 days 
: ee apiptt4. logical controversy, the endless dis- ree a ~ % 
y this npared to 117,- cussions over matters of ritual and joined them on the 
n the 00; The Nether- ecclesiastical correctness, and all Green farm. 
result, lands 197,537, the petty rivalries and jealousies Their objective 
Inst compared to §87,- that disfigure the life of organized was fourfold—‘‘to 
oul 9 In France, religion in so-called “normal” times, remain among the 
rently nearly twice as are of no slightest consequence now living, to be self- 
failed iny Bibles were + What counts is the power of supporting, to be 
ficial distrthatielt »>laat religion, in any form and under any ihe enlies tx an. 
riputed name, to bring spiritual fortifica- ne b : 
e of vear as in 1938, tion to our hearts and a sense of ciety and to enjoy 
indus- despite the war. abiding inner security to our souls, happiness.” Last 
al Al- But even more so that we shall not lose faith in the week, all these had 
weeks ouraging to the ideals and justice of brotherhood, been accomplished. 
eting Society was the so that we shall be ready to wage None of the six 
in % distribution of Bi- ae warfare against the “rul- had died. They 
‘edlict- bles in the Far ers of the darkness. , had become self- 
would East last year. —Rev Dr. F. M. ELIOT, supporting in vari- 
T's rhere the Society Senna 8 American ous ways. Those 
, nitarian Association z 
tributed more who were able 
in 1,500,000 vol- worked on_ the 
es and still was farm and cared for 
1g in- t able to meet the demand. the others who were bed-ridden. Their 
nantis Sot major source of income was the manu- 
my - " = facture and sale of crucifixes. 
now Borrowed Timers > 
rf the Last week, on the farm of Mr. and Briefs 
phids Mrs, James W. Green at Ellensburg, " . 
eetles Wash., an organization believed to be q Because of the large increase in 
ft only one of its kind in the nation the number 4 oo living in the 
od is in its fourth year of existence. See of b ig “ingeesoand oe. = 
-eport The organization was known as the rok or os Se veer Chri pe Ls ds D: » 
os ‘Borrowed Timers.” It was unique “#Urch oF Jesus rist of Latter Day 


. in because it was made up of six men 
d women who had not only cheated 


— cath—lived beyond their life span 
e tha predicted by accredited physicians 
jaries but also supported themselves and 
paid vided steady work for 15 other in- 
5 “full lids and semi-invalids ineligible for 
luring embership because no doctor had 
pren er set a time limit to their lives. 
y]ders In 1935, Mrs. Green was told by her 
lause; physician that she would die within 
tivity a year because of a heart ailment. 





paid. lwelve months later, she was still 





Saints has organized a new stake (sim- 
ilar to a diocese) in the Washington 
area, The Washington stake is the 
third organized east of the Mississippi. 


@ The seizure of Bessarabia from 
Rumania by Soviet Russia had reper- 
cussions in New York City. Members 
of the National Association of Ru- 
manian-American Christians refused 
to worship any longer in the chapel 
of the Russian Orthodox Cathedral of 
St. Nicholas, a chape] they had been 
renting for $3 a week. 
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The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFINDER for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 6 mos. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. 
—American Fruit Grower, 
2 yrs. 
—American Poultry Jnl. 
2 yrs. 
—Better Homes & 
Gardens, 1 yr. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, 
2 yrs. 
—ferers Farmer, 2 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 
6 mos. 
—Fact Digest, 1 yr. 
a oo — 
armer’s Wife, 2 yrs. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, True Romances, ! yr. 
2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you've checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if ycu've checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER, Desk C. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Household Mag, 2 yrs. 
—Modern Romances, | yr. 
—Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
—Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 
—Parent’s Magazine, 

6 mos. 
—Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Science and 

Discovery, 1 yr. 
—Screenland, 1 yr. 
—BSports Afield, 1 yr. 
—Successful Farming, 

2 yrs. 
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Fable for Appeasers 


e¢ WOODMAN went into the for- 

est and begged of the Trees the 
favour of a handle for his Axe. The 
principal Trees at once agreed to so 
modest a request, and unhesitatingly 
gave him a young ash sapling, out of 
which he fashioned the handle he de- 
sired. No sooner had he done so than 
he set to work to fell the noblest Trees 
in the wood. When they saw the use 
to which he was putting their gift, 
they cried, “Alas! alas! We are un- 
done, but we are ourselves to blame. 
The little we gave has cost us all: had 
we not sacrificed the rights of the ash, 
we might ourselves have stood for 
ages.”+ 
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Republican Upheaval ? 


OW that Wendell Willkie has been 

nominated, what will happen to 
the Republican party? The question 
is very much to the point because the 
Convention in Philadelphia had all the 
earmarks of a revolution within the 
G. O. P. 

Revolution is not too strong a word 
for it. The whole history of Amer- 
ican politics contains nothing quite 
like the story of how Wendell Willkie 
marched in and staged a great coup 
right under the quivering noses of 
old-line Republican stalwarts. A reg- 
istered Democrat until 1938, he had 
none of the qualifications ordinarily 
demanded of a party regular. He had 
never held public office, he had never 
worked upward in the organization, 
he had never so much as held a con- 
ference with any influential G. O. P. 
faction—and yet this man somehow, 


_ by some strange and outlandish po- 


litical legerdemain, was able to win 
the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency of the United States! 

But was it legerdemain? Or was it 
something deeper than that, and much 
more fundamental? The answer to 
the latter is “yes”’—very definitely 
Wendell Willkie’s nomination was 
brought about by a kind of overnight 
upheaval in the thinking processes of 
rank-and-file Republicans. This de- 
velopment flabbergasted all those 
whose Old Guard leanings had led 
them to believe that the Philadelphia 
get-together would wind up in the 
usual G. O. P. tradition, with a can- 
didate whose party orthodoxy would 
be quite beyond question. 


No one at first took Willkie seri- 
+ From the Aesop translation by V. S. Vernon 
Jones, American edition published by the Garden City 
Publishing Co. 





Talburt in the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
The Lightning Hit the Old-Line Stalwarts 


ously—that is, no one in the Repub- 
lican Old Guard. In fact, at the be- 
ginning of the Convention, the dele- 
gations were generally hostile to him— 
a renegade Democrat!—and it was ex- 
pected that the nomination would go 
to Dewey or Taft, preferably Taft. 
Looking back, it seems inconceivable 
that the party came extremely close 
to naming the Senator from Ohio. For 
if it had done so, there is no doubt 
whatever that the Democrats would 
have had an easy time of it between 
now and November. In short, if it 
had done so, the G. O. P. would have 
been inviting political disaster—and 
yet no Old Guardsman in Philadelphia 
seemed aware of that fact. 

APPILY for the Republicans, how- 

ever, their Convention was com- 
pletely unbossed, and the people 
themselves were able to avert what 
came near to being one of the stupid- 
est party conclaves in history. Pre- 
cisely stated, it was not Wendell 
Willkie who staged .the coup, but 
rather the G. O. P. rank-and-filers— 
the great mass who had come to feel 
that if they were to win at all in 
November, they would have to win 
under his leadership. Old Guardism, 
in other words, was done for. In any 
case, that is the way the delegates felt 
the pressure, and that is the way the 
Philadelphia story ended. 

As yet the Old Guard hasn’t caught 
its breath, but there is a general real- 
ization that something historic has 
happened. Exactly what it may all 
eventually mean, no one can tell, al- 
though it seems fairly certain that Re- 
publicanism henceforth will be direct- 
ed by new hands in a new atmosphere, 
with a lot of the old faces gone and 
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with all the stale shibboleths place, j;, 
discard. If this doesn’t happen, they 
the meanings of Wendell Willkie’. 
nomination will have been misread 
and the remarkable spirit of the 
G. O. P. rank-and-file will have bee) 
ignored, and the chance for victory j) 
November will have been lost. For jj 
Philadelphia indicated anything, it j»- 
dicated an overwhelming demand {\; 
reconstruction of the musty, run-dow) 
obsolescent Republican party. 

In a changed and changing world. 
at a time of great crisis, the old way 
of doing things is no longer enouch. 
Realities must be faced, and they can’ 
be faced with the principles and plat- 
forms of a Republicanism that was |aid 
forever to rest in 1932. We are in a 
new age—a new social age, a new 
political age, a new economic ag 
and the extraordinary nature of Wen- 
dell Willkie’s nomination jis clearly) 
indicative of that. 

In the old days, in the days before 
the crash of 1929, the story of Wendell 
Willkie would have been sheer fantasy. 
But it is not fantasy now. It is an 
actuality, and as such, it reflects a 
widespread Republican urge for a re- 
constituted Republican party. Let no 
G. O. P. leader mistake this as being 
simply a reaction against the New 
Deal. It is a lot more than that—it is 
a rebellion against purblind Repub- 
licanism, and if Republicanism per- 
sists in ignoring it, then Republicanism 
will miss the boat in November and 
fall into the deep blue sea. 
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First Taste 
N MONDAY of last week, the na- 
tion’s new defense taxes went 

into effect, and all Americans felt them 
in one way or another. As worked 
out by Federal experts, the levies ar: 
designed to add a billion dollars to 
government revenues in order to help 
meet the costs of preparedness. 

Of the sum thus expected, most will 
be derived from the higher income 
taxes payable next March—which wil! 
bring in an addition of about $525, 
000,000. The balance—$475,000,000— 
will be derived from “nuisance” levies. 
the ones that hit every purse, affecting 
such items as cigarettes, toilet articles, 
radios, oil, gasoline, and movie tickets. 

If this were not the world it is, there 
would be no need for these new taxes. 

But dictatorship of the most ugly kind 

is rampant abroad, and so it has be- 

come necessary for us to arm here al 
home, and the arming must be done 
at great cost to ourselves. Actually, 
in the “nuisance” levies that have jus! 
become operative, we are getting 
merely a first taste. Preparedness is 
no lark; it is a deadly serious busi- 
ness; before we are done with it, 
we shall have to tighten our bells 
a good deal more, 
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PATHFINDER POLL 





War Views 


7 AR and politics are currently the 
W strongest contenders for news 
pace in America, And of the two, war 
itinues to hold the lead, despite 
rty conventions and al] the attend- 
t excitement of a Presidential race. 
So PATHFINDER this week again de- 
voles its poll to a survey of public 
opinion in respect to the European 
turmoil, 
lo this end, we have asked a point- 
blank question: “If you were called 
on today to vote on America’s entry 
into the European war, how would you 
te?” And the answer we have re- 
ceived—an answer representing the 
cross-sectional opinion of the nation 
—shows overwhelming opposition to 
entering the fray. Less than 8% per 
cent of the electorate—8.4 to be exact 
—favors the idea of the United States 
becoming directly involved now in the 
battle overseas, while 91.6 per cent 
is definitely opposed. However, al- 
though the odds are towering, the fig- 
ures nevertheless do show a rise of 2.2 
per cent in favor of entering, this rise 
having occurred since PATHFIND- 
ER’S last poll on the subject eight 
nths ago. In October of last year, 


found only 6.2 in favor. The 
heures: 
Attitude Last October Today 
Favor entry...... 6.2% 8.4% 
Oppose entry .... 93.8 91.6 


On analysis according to population 

croups, these figures show that anti- 
ir sentiment today is strongest in 
ral areas, diminishing more or less 
tably in the cities, Thus: 


Region Favor Entry Oppose Entry 
CitHDB. “Gives ccens 11.3% 88.7% 
OG 8 a bene < 9.0 91.0 
ta: a rewsacd tes 6.5 93.5 


: UITE obviously, the farm com- 
munity is strongly isolationist, 
but even so it is ardently in favor of an 
adequate national defense program. 
Incidentally, despite heavy anti-war 
itiment everywhere, there has been 
decided increase since last October 
the number of those advocating 
nplete preparedness. This holds 
true for all population groups—cities, 
vns and farms alike. 
Examination of the ballots we have 
received indicates that virtually no 
one in our nation-wide poll is eager 
for war as such. Peace is the objec- 
e of all. -Points of difference con- 
‘n the means by which that objec- 
e may be attained and continuing 
ice assured. 
Many who voted for sending another 
expeditionary force abroad, for ex- 
ple, qualified their stand by assert- 
¢ that they believed the best and 
(uickest way to stop the European 
ht and guarantee America’s safety 
is to stop the totalitarian aggressors 
sht now by armed force. Typical 





was the remark of one Kansas City 
voter, After checking the ballot in 
favor of entering the struggle, - he 
wrote as an afterthought: “Someone 
must stop him!” 

On the other hand, equally honest 
in their opinions, the anti-war voters 
in our poll were made up chiefly of 
those who felt that no good could 
come of America’s entry. However 
much they were in sympathy with the 
oppressed people across the Atlantic, 
their view was that it would be time 
enough to fight when and if this coun- 
try is attacked on its own shores— 
then, and then only. 


- 


F COURSE, a good deal of this sen- 

timent can be changed overnight. 
The world is in a_ revolutionary 
state, and things can happen to re- 
shape public opinion with the speed of 
electricity. Some hew and grave de- 
velopment in the war, for instance, 
might make isolationist opinion all 
but vanish, Similarly, should Britain 
completely collapse, all intervention- 
ist sentiment would automatically 
end, for there would be nothing then 
to intervene in—there would be in- 
stead a fairly unanimous recognition 
of the nation’s immediate dangers in 
its own sphere. In that case, it would 
be impossible to separate public opin- 
ion into sharply defined classifications, 
divided as to entry or non-entry into 
a battle overseas. In such circum- 
stances, varying opinion would be 
confined to this part of the world, 
and differences would be limited to 
those growing out of debates over 
what hemisphere policy the United 
States should follow to protect itself 
not only from economic invasion but 
from physical invasion as well. 

But whatever transformation senti- 
ment may undergo from week to week, 
there can be no doubt that the war 
and America’s defense policy will be 
one of the most talked-of subjects in 
the forthcoming Presidential cam- 
paign. The issue may not become a 
decisive one in the election, but it will 
most certainly be aired—possibly in a 
non-partisan manner, by mutual agree- 
ment between Republican Nominee 


Wendell Willkie and the opposing 
Democratic Nominee, whoever he 
may be. 


At any rate, the whole subject will 
naturally hold the attention of the 
American people, and PATHFINDER 
will continue to survey nation-wide 
opinion in relation to it. It will be an 
important factor in the electioneer- 
ing, and it will therefore be carefully 
studied along with other questions 
scheduled for consideration in our 
weekly poll. 
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A Yearly BINDER 
for your PATHFINDER 





Beautiful — Handy — Durable 
Quality Buckram Binding 
Room For &2 Issues 


Here is the binder for which our 
readers have been waiting, The new 
PATHFINDER binder illustrated 
above is being made especially for us 
by one of the largest manufacturers in 
America, It is light-weight yet durable 
—made of the best quality green buck- 
ram binding. It is roomy, flat-opening 
—easily accommodates 52 complete is- 
sues. No cutting, no trimming, no 
holes to punch-—just slip each copy 
into place, easily and quickly, and it’s 
there to stay. it is valuable for the 
orderly arranging and preserving of 
your copies of PATHFINDER for fu- 
ture reference and insuring against 
lost, mislaid or borrowed copies. 
Looks like a book, and can be put into 
the library, bookcase shelf or any 
handy place. By having your copies 
preserved in this compact, handy bind- 
er you will be able to refer instantly to 
back issues and thus keep your “world 
reference library,” which PATHFIND- 
ER really is, at your instant service. 


ONLY A LIMITED SUPPLY 


PATHFINDER has: arranged for a 
definitely limited quantity of these 
binders to supply the needs of our 
many friends who preserve all their 
copies. Orders from_ subscribers, 
schools and libraries will be filled on 
a “first come—first served” basis. We 
will not be able to supply a binder 
after this stock is gone; so, send in 
your order right away. 


LOWER PRICE IF ORDERED NOW 


The price—so long as they last, 
which represents cost to us in quan- 
tities—is $1.25 for one binder; $2.25 
for two; $3.00 for three, posters We 
suggest you get several for back files 
as well as current and future ones. 
Mail your order today to 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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PASTIME, SMILES 
See Through This 


Here is an illusion that is easy to 
try and one that is bound to interest 
everyone you show it to. Take a piece 








_of paper and roll it up to form a tube 


about three-fourths of an inch in dia- 
meter and 10 or 12 inches Jong. Hold 
this tube in your right hand and place 
one end of it close to your right eye. 
Place on the table, about three feet 
from you, any small object, such as a 
coin. Now open your left hand and 
place it, with the palm facing you, 
against the left side of the paper tube, 
about midway its length. Keeping both 
eyes open now, you will appear to see 
through this hand, In fact, there will 
apparently be a hole right through it, 
through which you see the coin. Try it. 


Four Aces Trick 


In presenting this card trick the per- 
former takes the four aces from the 
pack and holds them up fan-shaped 
for the audience to see. Then he places 
them back in the deck, shuffles the 
deck and forcefully throws it into a 
hat which he holds above his head. 
After shaking the hat about, he allows 
anyone to reach in the hat and mix 
them up still more. Then the perform- 
er reaches into the hat, which is still 
held above his head, and immediately 
brings out the four aces. 

The secret: When the performer 
first takes the four aces from the pack 
he slips a small paper clip on the bot- 
tom of the four cards to hold them to- 
gether. In displaying the cards, he 
must do so in such a way as to con- 
ceal the clip. Thus, when the pack 
is being shuffled, the aces do not sep- 
arate. When the performer_reaches 
into the hat to produce them, he sim- 
ply slips off the paper clip, leaving it 
in the hat, and brings out the four aces. 

ailieatiiataiinnd cnaiiae 


Brain Teaser 

Three men, Al, Ben and Carl, went 
fishing together and caught 27 fish. 
If Al caught a fractional part of the 
whole; Ben caught one-third more 
than Al; and Carl caught one-half the 
number caught by Ben, how many fish 
did each man catch? Answer next 
week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—It was two 


miles from the station to the com- 


nuter’s home. 
ee 


Smiles 
Boogy—Do you think women have 


more backbone than men? 
y just display more. 














Elmer—Ma, that apple I just ate had 
a worm in it and I ate that, too. 

Mother—Here, drink this water and 
wash it down. 

Elmer—Aw, gee, Ma, let him walk 
down 





Mrs. Whifflebotham—How do I look in 
my new evening gown, dear? Does it fit 
all right? 

W hifflebotham—Not so bad, but can’t 
you get into it a little farther? 


Mrs. Dolcini—Where were you all 
evening? 

Dolcini—At the office. 

Mrs. Dolcini—Then you must be 
made of asbestos. Your office burned 
down four hours. ago. 


Dot—Frank, what would you do if 
you suddenly saw another man run- 
ning away with me? 

Frank—Why, I’d simply ask him 
why he was running. 


Zoole—I hear you are marrying the 
young widow who owns the big house 
at the corner. A good choice, I must 
say. 

Culper—Oh, so you know the house? 


Mrs. Fisk—Have a good time at the 
party, dear, and be a good girl. 
Alvadine — Make up your 

mother, 


mind, 


Ruth—Is it true that you sailors 

have a girl in every port? 
Jack Tar—How silly! 

don’t even call at every port. 


Why, we 





Summer Guest (disappointed)—See 
here, your ad said that this hotel had a 
splendid view for miles. I see no such 
outlook. 

Proprietor — Certainly, sir. Just 
stick your head out of the window 
and look straight up. 


Mrs. Oldhand—Why did you quit 
dealing with Schwartz, the butcher? 

Mrs. Nubryde—Because the chicken 
he sold me didn’t have a bit of stuffing 
in it, the old meanie. 


Sympathetic Motorist—Can I be of 
any assistance, sir? 

Dinocan (fixing blowout)—How is 
your vocabulary? 

Sympathetic Motorist—I’m a min- 
ister, sir. 


Dinocan—Drive on, Reverend. 


Wardie—You used to say I was all 
the world to you. 

Jackie—Yes, but I’ve learned my 
geography since then. 





PATHFINDER 


Tubby—What is the best way {, 
make a girl believe you have goo 
judgment? 

Jimmy—Propose to her. 


Tellett—South Sea Islanders hay, 
the same weather the year round. 

Askett—Goodness, how do they open 
their conversations? 





FASHIONS ~ 


SMART STYLES FOR SUMMER 


3386. This slenderizing dress and carefull: 
bolero are designed especially for the larger f 
The dress may be made all of one fabric if 
prefer. Sizes 16 to 50. Size 36, 344 yds 
fabric for jacket and skirt; 134 yds. contrasting 
bodice. 

2794. An easy-to-make nightgown is fun to 
a pleasure to wear, and ideal for a gift Size 
to 44. Size 36, 344 yds. 35-in. fabric, 21% yd 
edging. 

3225. For warm Summer days, there’s nn 
like a cool sunback frock, cut for action Dre 
up with a striped bolero. Sizes 14 to 44. Siz 
344 yds. 39-in. fabric for short sleeved dres 
yds. for bolero. 

2702. A button-front frock such as this 
“‘must”’ in the wardrobe of the efficient hous¢ 
— 36 to 50. Size 36, 3142 yds. 39-in. fabric, 2 yd 
raid. 


Each oo 15 cents. For a complete surve! 
of the latest Summer styles for old and youns 


send = our fall-color Summer Fashion Book to 
day! The price is just 15c; only 10c when ordered 
dress PATHFIND 


ER Pattern 


with = pattern. Ad 
New York City 


Department, 121 West 19th St., 
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ANSWER IS— 


When was the Star Spangled Banner of- 
fcially made the national anthem? 


e Although the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner had long been popularly known as 
he national anthem, it was not legally 
sv designated until March 3, 1931, when 
President Hoover signed an act of 
Congress making it official. 
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Where is the deepest chasm in the Unit- 
States? 


e The deepest chasm in the United 
States and in continental North Amer- 
ica is Hells Canyon on the Snake River, 
directly along the border between Ore- 
von and Idaho, This abyss, formed by 
the Wallowa Mountains of Oregon and 
the Seven Devils Range in Idaho, is 
about 75 miles long. For over 40 
miles it averages 5,510 feet in depth. 
\t one point it is 7,900 feet deep, al- 

ost a mile and a half from rim to 
river, Which exceeds by some 1,800 
feet the 6,100-foot maximum for Grand 
Canyon in Arizona. 


* * * 


Is it true_that according to the Constitu- 
tion, the President and Vice President can- 
not come from the same state? 


e No. The Twelfth Amendment, 
vsoverning the manner of electing the 
President and Vice President, says: 
The Electors shall meet jn their re- 
spective States and vote by ballot for 
President and Vice President, one of 
vhom at least shall not be an inhabi- 
int of the same State with them- 
selves.” Thus, while the New York 
electors, for example, could not vote 

r two New Yorkers, there is no bar 
cainst the electors of the other 47 
tates voting for two New Yorkers. It 
is political expediency, and not the 
Constitution, which prevents’ the 

jitical parties from nominating 
indidates for President and Vice 
President from the same state, the idea 
being that more votes are won when 

party ticket represents broad geo- 
sraphical areas. 


Have the populations of American cities 
een growing or declining during the past 


cade? 


¢ Preliminary figures in the 1940 
nsus indicate that most of the large 
ties-are more populous than they 
ere in 1930. The biggest gainer is 
New York City, which leaped from 
6,930,446 to 7,380,259—an increase of 
early half a_ million. Baltimore 
jumped from 804,874 to 854,144, New 
Orleans from 458,762 to 492,282, while 
Chicago, the second largest city, gain- 
d only 8,118 to reach a 1940 popula- 
on of 3,384,556. Small increases were 
lso claimed by Cincinnati, Kansas 
itv, Detroit, Milwaukee and Minne- 
‘polis. The three large cities to de- 
line in population are Philadelphia 
(1,950,961 to 1,935,086), St. Louis (821,- 











960 to 813,748), 
817 to 665,384). 


and Pittsburgh (669,- 


How did Mt. Fujiyama become a symbol 
of Japanese life? 


@ In Japanese legend, Mt. Fujiyama, 
recently renamed Huzi by official de- 
cree, came into being as a result of a 
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quarrel between the mountain goddess, 
Fuji-San, and the other Nipponese 
deities. The goddess, in one night, 
set up this mighty peak, 12,300 feet 
high, where she could live in peace 
and solitude, Despite its regular erup- 
tions, its height caused it to become a 
sacred symbol in Japanese life of all 
that is lofty and beautiful. It is also 
regarded as a source of good luck. 








OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 
4a profitable business at home through the mails? 


million families. 


Do you want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum fourteen words. 


Each initial and group 


of figures, as well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words, 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





AGENTS WANTED 


CHRISTMAS CARD MONEY-MAKERS! Sensational 
$1 Assortment 21 Christmas Cards starts you mak- 
ing money now—50c profit. Other fast-selling assort- 





ments. Personal Christmas Cards, 50 for $1 50c 
Mass. on approval. Schwer, Dept. S-32, Westfield, 
ass 





CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted, name im- 
printed $1.00—cost you 50c, Samples free. Dunbar, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


AGENTS WANTED for fast-selling Cold-No. $5.00 
hourly. Southern Drugs, Box 2061, Dallas, Texas. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RELIABLE MEN TO OPERATE MOVIE CIRCUITS in 

theatreless communities. Earn $50.00 to $100.00 
weekly. Everything furnished. Southern Visual, Dept. 
K, Box 2404, Memphis, Tennessee. 


COOK BOOK 


928 PAGE COOK BOOK—45,000 tested Receipts—230 

illustrations. Washable cover, thumb indexed. Ideal 
for the woman who takes pleasure in serving well 
balanced meals. Formerly sold for $10.00; yours for 
only $2.39. Money Back Guarantee. Publishers Book 
Service, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


YOUR OWN HOSIERY and big earnings selling sen- 

sational new Nylon Hosiery with famous long wear- 
ing Snag-Proofed Silk Hosiery. Write fully for sam- 
ple stocking. American Mills, Dept. K-44, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


WOMEN WHO CAN SEW, WRITE TODAY for amaz- 

ing money making opportunity representing gorg- 
eous dress line. Harford, Dept. H-28, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 














FOR INVENTORS 


INVENTORS—Have You a sound, practical invention 

for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write 
Chartered Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 87, 
Washington, D. C. 


se a 
EXTRA CASH FOR YOU. Nothing to buy. Free 
samples. Boys, Girls, Parents. Write today. L. V. 
Olander, Teaneck, New Jersey. 


MAGAZINE OFFERS 


SPECIAL LOW RATES on most all leading magazines. 

Write for our money saving offers or, better still, 
ask for special quotation on your favorite magazines. 
Publishers Book Service, Magazine Division, 2414 
Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. 
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FPATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary dis- 

orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms of a 
serious disease explained and illustrated in our Free 
Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and modern 
treatment for this serious disease. Sent absolutely 
Free—a postcard request will bring your Free Booklet 
of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford Sanitarium, 
Box PF, Milford, Kansas. 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer the symptoms usually at- 

tributed to old age—bladder trouble, sleeplessness, 
pain in back, hips and legs, exhaustion, forgetfulness 
loss of energy, strength—-in all probability most of 
these symptoms may be traced to enlargement or in- 
flammation of one of your most important glands. 
Dr. 8. E. Ball’s new 32 page Book tells you how you 
may find soothing, comforting relief and new zest. All 
completely explained in this Free book. Write today 
for your copy. The Ball Clinic, Dept. 6307, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


BE A PROFESSIONAL SCRAPBOOKER. Big fees 
Unlimited opportunities. Can be done at home. No 
competition. No capital needed. Write Scrapbookers 


Guild, 59 Park Place. New York, N. Y. 
PATENT ATTORNIES 











service Information on subject of obtaining a 
patent and marketing an invention supplied without 
charge. Write me personally. Hugh E. McMorrow, 
Registered Patent Attorney. 102-A, Barrister Build- 
ing, Washington, D i 
PATENT YOUR IDEA—Simple inventions often valu- 

able. Two advisory books—free. Victor J. Evans 
& Co., 547-H Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


'ORS—Protect your idea. Get free Patent 


NVENT 
Guide. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
re amas OG37 Adams Building, Washington, 


os 


PATENTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
345, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


FREE SHOPSHOTS, Mail This “Ad With Two Nega- 

tives for sample Aristo Snapshots in free photo al- 
bum. Low price list and convenient film mailers sent 
on return. Aristo, Box 119-Y¥, Rockford, Ill. 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Coi- 

ors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


6IX OR EIGHT EXPOSURE ROLLS Developed, 

Printed 20c; or Two Colored Enlargements and 
eight prints 25c. Twenty Reprints 25c. Skrudiland, 
6444-AA Diversey, Chicago. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed work. Two beautiful 

Portrait Type Doubleweight’ enlargements, eight 
neverfade gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque Film 
Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


8 ENLARGED PRINTS (nearly postcard size) or 16 
regular size prints—25c. Roll or negatives. Wil- 
lardeStudios, Box 3535-X, Cleveland, Ohio 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—25c coin. Two 5x7 Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements: 8 Gloss Prints. 
Club Photo Service, , Dept. 8, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 Guaranteed Prints, Two Beau- 

tiful Professional Enlargements, 25c. Very Quick 
Service. Expert Workmanship, Perfect Film Service, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from Your Roll! 
Send 25c. Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, s, Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c, Quick 
Service. Peerless Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight 4x6 Professionally 
Enlarged Prints, 25c. Mail to Mohart Film Service, 
West Salem, Wisconsin. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED. Two 5x7 and 8 prints, 25c. 
Reprints 2c. Photolab, 


1806-AA Wabash, Chicago. 























RAIN CAPE 


RAIN CAPE—There are all sorts of delightful and 
clever novelties worn by visitors at the New York 
World’s Fair, but one of the most practical is the 


new hooded ‘‘Slick Slicker’’ transparent Pliofilm rain 
cape. It makes summer rains a joy, because if you’re 
caught in a sudden shower, just bring out your “Slick 
Slicker’’ and you'll be snug and dry. You can carry 
it easily in one of those big handbags that women 
carry nowadays. Folds into a small, compact package 
It’s the lightest rain cape imaginable; it weighs but 
214 oz., fold it, crush it, or just bunch it together, 
you can’t hurt it. It is made of clear Pliofilm and is 
trimmed with blue, red, wine, green or yellow bind- 
ing; 48 inches long, one size fits everybody Send 
$1.00 for each raincape. Write clearly your name, 
address and color desired. Send orders to Pathfinder 
Merchandise Service Bureau, 1261 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 

MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 

Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
pamphlet Free. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 








WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS for musical setting. 

Publication, Radio, Recording service. Richard 
Brothers, 14 Woods Building, Chicago ‘ 
SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination, McNeil, 


Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 


Angeles, Calif. 
_ TEACHERS’ REGISTRIES 


TEACHERS: Many vacancies. Get positions ; quickly. 
State your qualifications. Central Registry, 393 
Wichita, Kansas. 


WASHINGTON VIEWS 


VIEWS 3 OF WASHINGTON, D. Cc , 48 beautiful litho- 

graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All im- 
portant government buildings—Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bldg., D. A. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bldg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish _— 
Temple, ‘etc. Every home should have a copy of 
authoritative photographic presentation of our comm 
try’s greatest and most important city. Send 25¢ 
stamps. or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies posipes 
Make nice graduation, birthday or party gifts th- 
finder, Washington, D. C. 




































































BLES OI CT PERE 


WHO WILL BE 
OUR NEXT PRESIDENT? 


KEEP UP 
WITH THE t940 
ELECTION 
PROGRESS 


FOLLOW 
PATHFINDER’S 
FAMOUS 
FORECASTS 


Emil Hurja, Publisher of PATHFINDER 


A nationally known analyst who has had a 
remarkable degree of success in divining the 


trend of public thought. 


The first man in Amer- 


iea to use the scientific poll system in political 


party management. 


KEEP POSTED THROUGH PATHFINDER’S POLLS 


HE election campaign is on. The Repub- 

licans have nominated their man—Wendell 
Willkie. The Democrats will soon meet to 
nominate either President Roosevelt for a third 
term, or someone whom he will back. WHOM 
will the voters elect in November? Who will 
be our next President? 


PATHFINDER’S POLL OF PUBLIC OPIN- 
ION will keep you posted on the hot election 
campaign that will rage from August to No- 
vember. The scientific sampling methods that 
successfully predicted the outcome of the 1932, 
1934, 1936 and 1938 Presidential and Congress- 


HERE’S A HANDY ORDER BLANK 


ional elections, under the direction of Emi! 
Hurja, famous forecaster and publisher of 
PATHFINDER, will be made available to our 
readers exclusively. Watch for these impartial, 
unbiased forecasts each week from now on 
Keep up with PATHFINDER’S POLL OF PUB- 
LIC OPINION and you will be up to date on all 
the latest developments in the race for the 
Presidency. 

If your subscription is about to expire, renew 
how so you won’t miss this exceptional featur: 
Urge your friends and neighbors to subscribe 
for PATHFINDER ($1.00 a year for 52 issues) 
and keep up with the race. 

If you would do a friend a 
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I want to keep ahead of the times through the PATHFINDE 
for PATHFINDER 
years. (Write additional subscriptions on separate sheet and attach). @ 
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St. or 


Post Office 


appreciate more right now than 
gE the gift of a one-year subscrip- 
tion to the reliabie PATHFIND- 
ER. You know, you may renew 
your own subscription for 52 
weeks and send a full year’s sub- 
scription to two different friends, 
all for only $2.00 Mail your 
order today. 
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